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•RBPOOT ON SHE INTELLIGENCE AID SECURITY 
ACTIVITIES OF ffl® COVETOEIlf 


Tho purpose of this report is to discuss end propose a plan 
for the organisation of our foreign ini alii gone? and security 
intelligence activities in the postwar period, Xt results from 
studies by staff of the Bureau of the Budget conducted chrougnou * 

the war. 


The war has occasioned a hasty and unplanned development and 
expansion to tremendous proportions of the foreign intelligence 
activities of the Government, No one believes they can continue on 
the same scale in the post-war period. On the other hand, no one „ 
believes that we can safely permit our foreigp intelligence activities 
to revert to the? ©cjua XXy usi plstnft basis that existed in fch© 
war period. 


At the outset# it is necessary to be clear about the meanings of 
"intelligence” and "security intelligence” as used in this report, 
Foreien intelligence has to do with our knowledge about foreign 
peoples —their resources# capabilities^ and intentions. It includes 
ail that is significant about particular countries or areas,, much may 
have a' bearing on. our relations with and policies toward thenjxnd 
their relations with and policies towa rcl the United States, In po.tnt. 
of time it encompasses the future# in so fa r os that is possible^ us 
well as the present ar.d the pa st, It embraces what we need to know 
about foreign peoples „ countries,, and conditions in order that our 
relations with them may be conducted in such a manner as to give the 
.maximum protection to and furtherance of our national unoeres^So 


Security intelligence (or counter intelligence) includes our ^ ^ 
knowledge about activities directed from within or without the Uni tea 
States which are inimical to our internal security, Xhe purpose ox 
security intelligence is to be aware of all unfriendly or hostile per*' 
sons, movements# and Ideologies which constitute a threat or potential 
throat in ’order that steps may be taken to safeguard against them wnen 
they become threatening. Security intelligence is thus simply a speeds* 
kind of total intelligence. 


Th® reasons for treating security intelligence as a separate but 
special category of intelligence are brought out further later in tne 
report* 
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Situation Prior to Pearl Harbor 

In 1939 the principal source of information about foreign peoples, 
places or affairs was the State Department. missions abroad,, Through 
Reorganisation Flan No« II, the Infomation-gathering activities of the 
Commerce and Agriculture Departments had been coordinated by the State 
Department* Some personnel 'from other agencies were assigned to the 
Foreign Service as attaches* and matters of reporting were coordinated 
between the State Department -and the Department involved* as for example 
Commerce (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce), Interior (Bureau of 
Minos)* Agriculture (Bureau of Foreign Agricultural Relations) and 
others/. Comaunication was through -State Department facilities*, The 
military and naval attaches, of which there were then, less than a score, 
enjoyed slightly greater freedom of direct reporting to their agencies*, 

Compared to currant information gathering activities abroad, our 
activities in 1939 were indeed modest,, They did, however, procJu.ce 
i\ volume of reports containing 'a wealth of useful and reliable informa- 
tion* But the conversion of this information into Intelligence was 
hampered by a number of causes, including some basic weaknesses In our 
structure in Washington* The most significant of these weaknesses from 
the standpoint of future planning are discussed in the following ordori 

1 0 The Inadequacy of the intelligence facilities in 
the departments,, 

2o The lack of coordination of Intelligence among 

departments* • 

3*. The over-emphasis on security intelligence at 
the expense of more basic intelligence* 

4* The lack of central facilities to serve the Presi- 
dent or top-level groups,, 


I nade qu acy of Intelligence facilities in the Department s 

The principal weakness of our pre-war situation lay in 'the lack of. 
adequate central facilities in the various departments in Washington to 
direct the selectivity of reporting, to gear the reporting to actual 
operational needs, or, • equally as important, to evaluate the incoming 
material and distill out the significant trends* This had several 
effects which should be noted in planning for the future organisation 
of our Intelligence activities* 
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A llure to flat ami n e need a, One of the principal results of - 
inadequate or totally lacking intelligence facilities in tho departments 
■was the failure to determine what the requirements for intelligence 
were. As a result the facilities that ware available for reporting 
Information vtere not well, utilised. 


In the War and Davy Departments* standing instructions for reporting 
were in the fom of index guides merely cataloging and assigning file 
numbers to all conceivable subjects without any selectivity# 


In the State Department directives on which the missions based 
their reporting were prepared in any office of the Department as current 
problems arose and In some agencies outside the Department# 


Difficulty in recorattlaing trends# Another of the results of in- 
adequate central facilities in . the departments -was the difficulty in 
recognising trends# In the State Department for example reports flowed 
directly to groups already burdened with the heavy responsibilities of 
forming policy and initiating action* where* after being read* they were 
filed in a central file along with the administrative • papers of the De- 
partment. Some of these groups built up staffs of analysts to extract 
the Incoming Information# In general * however* the result of this method 
of handling the flow of foreign in formation was that tho Department In 
Via siring ton dealt almost solely with current news# 'Ihe cumulative effect 
of these bits of current news wan apparent only Insofar as the report 
Itself pointed out the trend* or as the action or policy-making officers 
followed the trends personally# , 


Departments such as Commerce and Agriculture did have staffs to 
analyse or accumulate incoming information# With these resources they 
produced foreign Intelligence which was principally, of use to those 
bodies of the public which they served# Comparatively little attention 
was given* however* to the necessity of being able to recast their data 
on short notice for use by other governmental agencies* especially in 
time of emergency# 

In the War and Navy Departments some small central facilities ex- 
isted* but their inability to recognise significant trends was hampered 
by a number of reasons* of which their hyper concern with defensive or 
• security intelligence will be discussed later# 

lack of over-all perspective# Another result of the lack of 
adequate central facilities was that no group was organised to analyse 
reports from the point of view of a department as a whole# In the .State 
Department * for example* where no central facilities existed* tho 
action-taking or policy- forming officers tended to concern • themselves 
. • primarily with information pertinent to the geographic ares or* 5.n a 
few case 3 s subject field (as Commercial Treaties* Communications* etc#) 
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for vMch they were responsible as operating officials* •**» addition 
saich of the reporting concerned, current events and developments* *» 
the War and Wavy Departments, research techniques were noo utJ.i-.zeu 
to analyze information and the central staffs were reduced »o such * 
level as to make impossible the handling of any volume at significant, 
material except to distribute it in 'die form in which it came ?.»« 


la ck of Coordlna tip^pOntemEmQa 

The lack of any central intelligence activity in the .-ytate De** 
oariment and the provision of only small staffs in the armed services 
limited coordination of intelligence among these departments practically 
to the single feature of mutual exchange of individual reports,, *s 
late as 1942 some of this exchange was still being handled through 
formal letters in which the Secretary of State "had the honor of trans- 
mitting" to the Secretary of 'ter the attached reports, The result was 
that on matters involving more than one of the departments, no means 
existed to provide for a pooling of all available intelligence* , e ‘ ar ~ 
Harbor,, simply as one example* ' is less a failure of any one department,, 
than of the inadequacy of our total intelligence operation* the recent 
publication of white papers, showing that all the information necessary 
to evaluate the - “situation was in our files* only confirms the iact, -nau 
we did not have , sufficient facilities to convert that information^ xnco 
intelligence* nor sufficient means for bringing it into play in all uie 
places where it could have been usedo 

pr^in^ctim for s®curityj^ 

Tn addition to being inadequate and poorly organ the faailx ules v 
existing in the War and Wavy Departments, and to some extent in the Wtate 
Department, were principally engrossed with intelligence. of a oeieansi/e 
or* security nature concerning dangerous or hostile individuals who* 
actually or potentially* might 'be engaged in espionage., sabotage, or 
subversion o ' Had this been recognized, and had plans been made uo dux-g 
a Govemment-wld e program for security purposes around other resources ■ 
already existing* and separated (except at the very top level) from me 
operations designed to produce more basic intelligence^ one ox the 
weaknesses of our subsequent and present basic intelligence program 
misfit have been avoided* 

The predilection in an agency for securing intelligence concerning 
"undesirable" Individuals weakens tine securing of more fundamental in- 
telligence by that agercy* At a time when the armed services might 
have been accumulating (through the organised reserve ana other avaUab-e 
sources) the mass of information soon to b.e needed to fight a gloca... war. 
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they -were using most of the limited personnel araUebl* in crating 
aid maintaining a large file of undesirable individuals. Similarly 
In the development of the reserves-, the tendency was to secure 
officers whose interest or skills were those needeo vo support a pro*- 
pram of this sort of intelligence. The importance of this kind oi 
intelligence loomed so large (at the expense of real mi-itary 
pence) that the service intelligence agencies resisted successfully an 
attempts of forward-looking officers to transfer negative or defensive . 
intelligence operations to such offices as that of the -Provoev, .arena 1 
General.' Burther, In duly, 1939 „ when It was clear tint war in Juropo 
was inevitable, the aimed forces plan for Intelligence was obtain* 
through Presidential letter, ‘the creation of an int eraepa rumen cal 
committee, including the JBI. 2h® purpose of this committee was w» 
intensify investigations of individuals potentially or actually engager 
in espionage, sabotage, or subversion. The committee was, until the 
creation of the Coordinator of Information in July 1941, the 
departmental mechanism for mobilising .our intelligence services to m.et 
the responsibilities which in a few short years were to oe thrust upon 
USo As" a further reflection of the extent to which the emphasis on 
security intelligence had inhibited even an awareness of our lack of 
real positive intelligence, the anted forces viewed this committee as 
being all that was necessary and aided by the State Department ougn, 
the idea of a Coordinator of Information from the moment the plan was 
discussed. 

La ck of Cgptrsl. 

Even if the departments had organised the strongest facilities 
possible for their own purposes, the resultant total operation could 
still have been deficient with respect to intelligence needed at Mis 
very top of the Government. On matters involving the bringing together 
of information in all departments to throw light on determinations 
affecting our total National policy, our intelligence results were 
not adequate. ■ 

It is significant that when the Presidents needs for objective 
and nenetxatlng analysis of the then threatening foreign scene became 
acute, ho was forced to rely on individuals acting as special observers 
and reporting directly to him. This is not to imply that many of the 
operating officials in the Government were not aware of what was 
happening or of its significance to us,, nor that the. State Department 
and armed services did not have informed opinions from much to aavise 
the. President I The point is that the President, should not. have oeen 
forced to rely solely on such opinions, no matter how informed obey 
might be. Path or ho should have been able, in addition, to have access 
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to the facts, care&Xl^ analysed and so presented that his own con-- 
elusions could be drawn 0 Some means for coordinating intelligence 1 
itself, as well as the judgments of the responsible advisers, is 
necessary. With such coordination, decisions on matters of high 
national policy can be made not alone on the basis of the opinions 
of the operating officials, no matter how well informed, nor on In for- 
ms tion alone, no matter how reliable, but on all available intelli- 
gence fully evaluated and properly presented* 


Wartime Expansion and Present Status 


In the latter stages of our preparation for national defense and 
the early stages of the mr, a vast expansion of the functions of 
Government in international matters was undertaken. Lend lease, expanded 
activities in Couth America, export control and later economic warfare# 
alien property control, freezing and foreign ihnds control, psychological 
warfare, all signalized the development of facilities to produce quickly 
the kind of intelligence necessary to conduct the operation concerned. 

Officials in the State Department acting largely on their own 
initiative because of the Departments lack of central facilities, 
stimulated the creation of operations in such agencies as TO. 

The Air Forces, lacking facilities of its own, finding the MIS • 
deficient, and having no eeitral source to which to refer, was forced 
to canvass the Government in search of information to assist in tine 
selection of bombing targets., ’ . 


Other large projects to obtain information on weather, terrain, 
medical and sanitaiy conditions, food and crops, habits s etc., were 
initiated. CM, Public Health-, Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Anti- 
trust Division of Justice, PAW, the Weather Bureau and many others all 
contributed their share as sources of information,, 


Travellers, officials of companies with foreign plants or business, 
scientists, refugees, university staffs, libraries, the vast body 
of the public with information useful to our growing needs was tapped* 

Our wartime development- was thus characterized by tremendous 
expansion o.tJ information and intelligence activities in many of the 
normal agencies of Government, as well as by creation of large 
operations in the now war agencies themselves. 

ihis expansion, however, took place primarily in the collection 
of information. The many new sources mentioned above were tapped by 
many different agencies. A mass of raw information flooded in 
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nnA through liaison arxengnents, fanned out in multiple copies to th a 
9 C« n i that took place was not in accordance 

siany agencies® ao t ^p\n^.on <3SCS of w pre-war pattern 

with any Go vernmant-wid e plan* The weaknesses F T 

2r»a« « *• 

other weaknesses in demanding a solution « 

Steowafiil post-aw intollleence tdU. not be »^vod without 
considering the needs of the many! departments concerned, nor 
55&1? wW IS to coortlrate xhoir actloltlos to the end that 
mlrtmm result is achieved with th© minimum of expense and 
T S„ n(lcA to achieve a well integrated Government-wide in«ellitence 
L™%Z \b uraSt aSd goes beyond the problem of merely disposing oi 
duplication, Almost four years of war have revealed the tremendous 
t£ o«c« o} information that exist in the flovormwt and mow 
nationals*. Only by tho fullest utilisation of our gU» 

„ rt+ for the collection of information but for i.ta analysis jUiiuu 

la t ion* and assembly into useful forma, can our intelligence achieve 
the quality of performance which will be vital to our future secur. y 
and position in international affairs® 


Conclusions, 


We must provide for a more adequate intelligence operation than 
haus “« K before. lbs very brief analysis givon obovo poio.o 
to tho lessons uSilch must bo taker Into account to ‘ 
future organisation of the Governments invelligenc® activities® . 

There are four' major conclusions pointing to the need ^ «"ly 
action and two of secondary or longer range lmporv. Earn conclude; 

is discussed below® ■ 

Mora W5.d. e>erp 

Some of tho difficulty of achieving needed improvement to oux* 

' ■5r>+ mill rrenco operations in the past has been the relative neuncso pi 
StSulonM as a function of Oowmnwt and tho 4M «ca of a omjm. 
understanding even of what intelligence -s® some^ m e 

Is TteSted word identified solely with espionage and intrigue® To 
‘ Ahpy.o it is ldentl fled ns a kind of iniormation of military or 
°j£lL usl s°lZ: Still others think of It as applicable on,y to 
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high strategic or national security questionsio ‘Such misunderstanding 
has caused many of those -whose active participation is vital to the 
development of more adequate intelligence operations in the future 
to .feel that it is a subject of no concern to them and to view with 
trepidation proposals looking toward a strong post-war program* 

Our needs for foreign intelligence have broadened beyond the point 
where they can be met by the activities of a single intelligence agency, 
Nor do they fall into simple mutually exclusive subject categories 
such as "military,* "naval," " economic and "political" which permit 
easy assignment of responsibilities among a few intelligence agencies. 
Nos* are they limited to special qr "secret" kinds of foreign information. 

Rather, they rest on the necessity for understanding fhlly foreign 
events, to know all the facts which motivate foreign nations and 
peoples, and to have readily accessible in useable form a mass of 
factual information to assist in the shaping of intelligent policy 
and action at all levels where decision is made or influenced, or where 
action is taken* They will be mot, therefore, only by concerted and 
widespread activities which utilize to the fullest the tremendous re** 
sources existing within the Government and among cur nationals, 

Xt may well be that the spread of common Understanding as to -whst 
intelligence is, what purpose it can servo,* and how the intelligence 
operation relates to the action taking or policy forming operations, 
will contilbut© as much to the accomplishment of a more effective total 
Int elliges; ce 'program for the Government as the prescribing of specific 
organisational panaceas. 


Intelligence Jhcilit5.es at the Departments!. .Level 


It in commonly accepted that our intelligence operations have not 
been on a par with ..those of other nations. This has giver, rise to a 
considerable number of proposals for the creation of a single super* 
intelligence organisation not connected with any of the departments, 
The difficulty with such proposals is that they are based on a limited 
view of What intelligence, is and on a misunderstanding as to the role 
an intelligence operation must play, ’ , 


There, might be seme justification for such extreme centralisation 
if all policy and action affecting our foreign relations an'd our national 
defense or national interests were centered at the top of 'the Government 
and if intelligence were merely the tapping of special sources to report 
and interpret current developments. 
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toese matters, are not so centralized® Our foreign policy, ~ or 
example , is not wade up alone of considered announcements dealing vrltn 
Mdi level matters. It is made every day In the thousand and one 
actions and decisions that are taken at all levels.. In e intelligence 
needed to assist wise decisions and support informed action muot pro- 
ScH kno* ledge and undwatanding of all the fectors Involved. Bu» 
therm it must b® at hand 6 Extreme centralization of taa intelligence 
operation is no more workable than would be the centralising In one 
agency of the job of producing all statistics for the Government, The 
Intelligence operation is handmaiden to tho action-taking am policy- 
determining groups. It met be. sensitive to oheir ne«ie. It muat nave 
handy the mess of original documents and material on which its stuoj.o.> 
«re based® VJhlle it may secure much assistance from others outsioe xt 
ms% be responsible to the place of decision, A department *faicn will 
be held responsible for its decisions and actions must to turn be able 
to hold accountable to it the operation which, produces intelligence 
on which those decisions and actions will*, in bc baseur, 

Th© principal foreign intelligence operations of the Government 
therefore should h© viewed as being organized at all places where de- 
cisions are made and action taken , namely at the departmental, or lower, 

level, • 


S eparation of. 


/ - 


Th© emphasis in th© pre-war period on Intelligence related co the 
activities of hostile or undesirable individuals has already bean 
commented upon. It is a conclusion of our studies that the organisation 
of our future intelligence programs should provide for tne separation 
of security Intelligence operations from those engaged in producing the 
snore basic of intoHigoncOo 

The collection end evaluation of security Intelligence (sometimes 
referred to less descriptively as "counter intelligence 1 ' ) requires the 
use of skills and a point of vie® not desirable in the production of 
other forms of intelligence. If we arcs to make proper Judgments as to 
where our interests lie and what V® can do to further them in the poon- 
•war period, we will need to have intelligence which gets at funaamen ca a 
and is not colored by a point of view that attempts to se^to peoples 
simply into friendly or hostile categories, ft has been said that ^ 
fore the war Gennany had more "friends" in this country than cad Englano, 
Certainly German intelligence, following the speeches and actions cu many 
of our "prominent persons", could easily so conclude. And you we wen o 
to war® In our evaluation of foreign affairs we should take every pre- 
caution against being similarly misled® Our relations with Russ. -.a, t 

Argentine/ Spa, in, China need to be viewed in terms of the points at wnxch 
our interests coincide or clash as rations and peoples, ana noo solely an 
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teras of whether the "leaders” • in these countries are 15 friendly-’ or 
«hostil«o n 

•m 5 s does not imply todt we will not need to organise facilities 
to follow the activities of unfriendly individuals, at home as 
abroad., nor to conduct programs to counter toeir activi Kor 

it intended to imply that some significant intelligence vrfl* not be 
dovcXopoS si z^suX'fc ©£ tiHSfS<£ 

It doc* s Imply d however. that within the departments having responsi- 
bilities for producing both security Intelligence and basic fo-re^gn 
tellipenc'®* the two operations should be separated. Vihei po«h aie ****** ■ 

for Sole' they should not be under the same head. Farther, ft Irmwoi* 
for the development and coordination of such security intelligence ac A 
ties with- the internal security programs which they serve should be 

Tided apart from that whose purpose it will be to ^re^enci-*’ 

gene® essential to our future foreign programs and intern*. uj.onal ie -P- 

MlltieSo 

Coord in ailon of . 

To the weaknesses of our pre-war activities, toe expansion or these 

activities due to the war has added the weakness of lack of cooi .j* * 

of intelligence operations. The same lack of .*?- ? JSjS“acti vittos^in 
characterized the expansion of our general intelligence «ttvu.Xo le 

responsible also in the security intelligence fiela for a te3Ln*« ^ 
build around existing programs and resources, tor a piece-oedj *wgiJla 
tlve program and for overlapping responsibilities and duplication u\ 

operations o 

The most obvious result of this lack of coordination is the 
tremendous wastage of money and 'effort. Possibly ox even greater jj** 
portanee, however, is the feet that the uncoordinated compotitxve pro- 
prams of the various agencies dilute toe few available pei sonncl 

pn& result at times in no one of too agencies having on hand toe fell 
background of information of value to toe subject under 
Another effect of great significance is the xalse sense , of ^cnenticit. 
freouently created by repetitive reporting of toe same information. 

This arises from the feet that in toe absence of a Gbvernmentowlae opem- 
tlonel plan, each agency engages to receive all available raw laager a. 
directly.' Tills has been responsible for interviewing of toe same private 
individuals by as many as: twelve different departments or um. 3 c 
partments. It is also responsible for toe "liaison oifecer and he 
"round table” at which each agency, by reading all too incomng 
can secure copies for itself and issue reports paralleling those of 

other agenoies. 
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This overlap cannot be corrected by assigning; responsibilities by 
kinds of intelligence, as "economics’* I'ndlttary," "naval," "political," 
etc 0 It can only be solved by assigning operating responsibilities© 

Si each case the agency of greatest competence,, ease of a c compllshman t, 
or primary Interest should be designated as the agency to be responsible 
for a specific operation, but "with the proviso that the operation be 
conducted so as to safeguard the interests of any or all agencies© 5hus s 
■while it might be the mast feasible arrangement 'to have the FGC monitor 
certain radio messages of interest to other agencies, it is inappropriate 
for that agency to attempt® as it did at one time® to create an extensive 
intelligence organisation to analyst© such material# 

The principal agencies presently engaging in Intelligence activities 
have made efforts to improve coordination© In the absence of any 
authoritative machinery to accomplish the development of operating plans 
by which all the agencies would be bound, such attempts have resulted 
only in w ad hoc” arrangements© 

Hie Joint Intelligence Committee composed of representatives from 
State, FEA, OSS, MIS (War Department), ONI (Navy Department), and A2 
(Army Air Forces) represents the most important of such arrangements. 

A quotation from a paper, prepared by the Joint -Intelligence Committee 
paints the beat picture of its Inability to coordinate operations© 

"Tho Joint Intelligence Committee’s mission, however, is confined 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff organisation, is not binding even on _ 
those departments represented by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
lacks clear administrative authority to coordinate the intelligences 
activities of its member agencies© During the war a series of 
expedients such as the Joint Intelligence Publishing Board, ilia 
Joint Topographical Commit te©, the Joint Intelligence Collection 
Agencies and others have, with more or loss success, relieved 
various situations where lack of coordination was most conspicuous. 
However, there doss not exist any agency which can state 
authoritatively which intelligence subjects are, at any given 
■ time, of moat importance to the interest of the United States; or 
Is responsible for seeing that Important gaps in intelligence 
are filled© r> 

Study of our experience during the war has shown that without an 
authoritative coordinating mechanism- acting in the interest of the 
Government as s whole, the responsibility of a department for the conduct 
of an intelligence operation to serve the needs 9 f other departments 
cannot ' be established. Unless such mechanism is provided, therefore, 
our future Government-wide intelligence activities will be characterised 
by the sane compartments tion, competition,- and expensive operation as 
at present© - . . 
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The various ad hoc type of Int ard epa rtm «ntol committees used 
during the war have served to promote cooperation but. have been unable 
to effect real coordination « ?urtiier, the committees so created have 
boon more concerned with exchanging intelligence and information than 
In coordinating operations* It is perhaps unreasonable to expect 
that they should* in view of the newness of intelligence on the scale 
necessary In warti-rue and in view of the absence of any pressure or 
necessity to achieve results economically 0 

S 

Similarly,, experience with an independent agency such as the 
Coordinator of Information at the level of the Executive Off3.ce of 
the President indicates a corresponding inability of such mechanisms 
to achieve coordination of operations., 

Tilhile departmental, facilities for the production of intelligence 
should bo strengthened, and should be chiefly relied on to meet our 
foreign intelligence needs, there is a related need for some central 
Kaehinery to coordinate the intelligence operations of the Government 
through the development of specific operating plans, Similar machinery 
is needed to develop an integrated security and security intelligence 
program, • - 


High Level National Policy Intelligence 

The conclusions discussed above relate principally to the 
strengthening or organising of intelligence operations within the 
Departments and to means of coordinating them on a Govemment^iJMe 
basis,' The need to provide some centralised 'professional Intelligence 
operation at all levels where decisions ore made or action Is 'taken has 
been pointed out, 

Not all the 'decisions or actions of the Government fall into' 
categories that permit their handling by the .departments alone. The 
President, too, should have, facilities for securing access to the facts 
underlying possible courses of action with respect to those decisions 
of national policy cutting across departmental lines which he alon® 
must Ut6lo®« This need extends beyond the President as a person and 
Includes all those individuals, groups, interdepartmental or inter- 
national bodies, which make decisions above the level of the departments 
as such, • • 

This need is apparent to many observers of our present deficiencies. 
In some quarters, however, there is a tendency to view this need as 
being our sole or principal one, and to conclude that what is needed 
is th© continuation on a permanent basis of some such large seal© central 
operation as exists now in the Office of Strategic Services, Such a 
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conclusion fails to take into account the fact that the principal 
intelligence operations of the Government must be organised at th© 
point where decision is made, It does not recognlae the leading 
role of the State Department as a staff agency to the President,, 

It further fells to take into account the growth and improvement that 
lias occurred 5.n th© do pa rtmsnts and fee further improvement that can 
be achieved,. 

In 1939# xfeen the Coordinator of Information, (predecessor to OSS) 
was first organised* its principal role was to bring some order out of 
the conflicting intelligence being produced in the departments in 
order that the President and the nl rea ay- en vi si on ed Combined and Joint 
agencies would have but one place to which to turn. It was at first 
considered to be but a secondary responsibility of this agency to 
engage In intelligence operations on its own except as might "facilitate 
the securing of information not non available to the Government" 
(Presidential letter of July 11 j, 3.941) <>■ The extensive program,, not 
only of collection of information but of independent evaluations which 
subsequently grew up in COX is a direct result of the inadequacy at 
that time of the departmental programs? Such development was therefore 
vital to our wartime needs, and COI (now OSS) has undoubtedly biassed 
new trails and raised the level of competency of our total intelligence 
operations However* the war agencies in other fields than intelligence* 
uninhibited by past weaknesses* staffed with new personnel (many of - 
them of the type not available to Government in peacetime)* and with 
practically unlimited funds and freedom of action* can lay claim to 
the same -achievement* TSe cannot* however* continue a complete structure 
superimposed on top of the normal structure of Government beyond the 
period when our war needs demand it. The problem is how to capture 
that which is good and to Integrate it into the normal framework of 
the Government? Had our intelligence base been strong when war cam© 
upon us* COI would not have had to build independent facilities? 

However* to continue such facilities in the future will tend to 
perpetuate the very weaknesses that must ba corrected? 

The Improvement of intelligence operations in the departments ar.d 
their coordination as one Govemmont»wide program -will provide the 
principal facilities through which this high-level need can be met? 
However* it may be desirable to anticipate the need for some additional 
central facilities to provide or secure the intelligence needed at the 
top of Government? Such independent central staff as may be required* 
however* can be small* since it could rely -very largely on the product, 
of research and analysis in the departments and will not engage in 
large seals original research and analysis itself. Its responsibilities 
would be to secure and harmonize intelligence* to reconcile conflicting 
intelligence* and as envisioned in the JIG paper already quoted to 
"mobilize the resources of all agencies in the fulfillment of an urgent 
intelligence requirement?" 
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Hone of the individual intelligence agencies of the Government 
can hope to engage, independently of the resources that «f J . 

where in the Government, in all the operations vMch conceivably could 
bo justified to serve its heeds. Similarly in the development oj 
central facilities, the purpose of which will be to coordinate k^elju- 
sroace operations, care should bo taken that such facilities 0.0 not _en- 
g®g<a In operations which can be performed at the departmental level* 

Even with such care, however* it appears desirable to anticipate 
the establishment of some operations at a central level* This repor*- 
attempts only to illustrate some of the kinds of operations which mig t 
he centralized* The ftll development of plans for the eventual central 
operating program might well wait on the creation of central plann. ng 
facilities to develop such plans* 

Whether this country should engage in secret Intelligence activi ties 
(espionage) in the post-war period is a policy decision which is beyond 
the scope of this report,, . Such activity, if undertaken, anould be 
principally conducted centrally and where permitted in the departments 
should 'be rigidly supervised centrally* 

Special intelligence, involving the interception of communications 
without the knowledge or consent of the sender,, and the use of ciypco 
and other forms of analysis raises similar questions* Here che case 
for central direction of such activities (should they be under esuioa In 
the post-war period) is particularly strong because of 'the extreme 
difficulty of dividing up operations, the great cost inyo^vea xn 
duplicating services, and the potential shortage of available skilled 
personnel* 

With regard to files and' maps' of common widespread use, especially 
of a strictly factual or data type, the evidence of extreme duplication 
now inherent in the present' picture would seem to demand centralization 
at least of indexing if not of the files themselves* The theoretical 
advantages of centralization are frequently offset by the practical 
difficulties inherent in removing the Intimate working tools too fer 
from the operation they serve* She British, however, have centralized 
sera® files with reported success, and perhaps we can too, if the proper 
framework is created for their operation* Here, too, the precise solu- 
tion can beat be developed by the central planning facilities already 
suggested* 
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Sutaflamr of Conclusions • 

i( i » I* >■ u ^ f » o n> >4** ■***«.•«< a*»k= am ft- 

To summarize, then, there ar® six conclusions of which four are of 
primary importance and priority' for action -and two are of a secondary 
nature on which the need for action is not yet sufficiently established 
and therefore can be deferred,-, 

lo There must be a more widespread understanding of Intelligence 
and a more widespread participation in the development and Implementa- 
tion of plans for Improved Intelligence In Government 0 

2a The principal intelligence operations of the Government should 
be organized at the point where decision is made or action taken, i e e„, 
at the departmental, or lower, level rather than In any central agency ^ 

3 „ The basic intelligence operation in each d epa rtment . should be 
organised apart from the operation producing security intelligence*, 
lb ere is a need for some interdepartmental coordinating machinery to 
develop an integrated GovemmenVwide security and security intelligence 
program,, 

4o To insure optimum results from departmental intelligence 
operations,, there is a need for some central interdepartmental coordi- 
nating machinery to develop through specific operating plans,, an in- 
tegrated Government-wide general intelligence program* 

% It may be well to anticipate a need for central facilities to 
secure intelligence needed by the President* If. separate facilities 
are found necessary,, however, such intelligence can bo produced 
principally through intelligence available in the departments,, Any 
small central facilities subsequently found desirable or necessary should 
not engage in large seals initial research and analysis* 

6* There may bo some need to centralize certain operations common 
to all agencies or which for policy reasons racy best be performed 
centrally * The determination of the kind of' central operation which will 
be needed must await high policy decision with respect to certain of the 
operations which would lend themselves to central direction and operation 
A decision with respect to other of the operations which might fell into 
this category can await the study and development of plans by the central 
coordinating body provided for , in A„ 


Recoar.onda tlons 


Many of the specific changes in internal organization that are 
indicated from a consideration of the conclusions, are of interest or 
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concern only "to one department. Recommendation s applicable to a 
single department are presented In broad terras only when tiity are 
of general Interest or to illustrate the broad principle involved. 
Recommendation s concerning proposed change, or action of common or 
over-all concern, are, however, presented in some detail. 

The greater portion of this section of the report is thus de- 
voted to the proposed central coordinating machinery. Tnis should not 
lead to the assumption that the creation of central machinery is viewed 
as the most important step to be taken*, Of Sir greater importance 
the creation of strong departmental organisations particularly - in the 
State Department, and the separation of security intelligence opera aons 
from the more basic intelligence operations especially in the wt& >-e 9 
Y/ar, and Navy Departments. 


M ore Widespread Unders t a Mij^^ 

Throughout this memorandum it has been noted how vital to a more 
adequate Government-wide foreign intelligence program is -a more wide- 
spread understanding of what intelligence is, how it is produced and 
how the intelligence agency relates to and servos the action-taking 
or policy-determining groups. No specific recommendation is possible 


Conduct of the Intellige nce. O pem ti;Qn_a.t_aie^^r^ntel...^ol 

• Each, denartment (and in some cases subdivisions of departments) 
which has important responsibilities in international matters including 
our national defense, or which has public responsibilities for pro- 
viding foreign Information should provide for a competent foreign in- 
telligence operation. • 

The kind of facilities which will be required in the various de- 
partments and their size will vary. Except In the case of departments 
with raster responsibilities, such as the State Department, the facilities 
can be quite small. 

In each case, however, some provision must be made for th© 
following functions* 

1 Q The careful determination of the department's actual require- 
ments. This determination will require the development in each depart- 
ment of a Planning Staff. The requirements of the department will need 
to be expressed in accordance with a standardized terminology and 
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classification of intelligence and will need to b© stated in sufficient 
detafi.1 to guide reporting;, .either by activities of the department itself 
or of other departments on which the department may rely for information, 

2„ Hie systematic, cataloging and utilisation of all possible 
sources to supply the needed information or intelligence, 

3, The thorough analysis and .evaluation of information through 
research techniques. In this way nos? information is tested against 
the accumulated knowledge and established fhcts of the past ar.d a 
complete and digested picture is available in which each pertinent 
piece of relevant information is present and in the right place with 
the whole so interpreted that conclusions can fee drawn and trends arc 
visible, _ . . 

4u Careful dissemination of the resultant evaluated product 
rather than the mere distribution of incoming reports n of interest, 

Tho intelligence office must be responsive to the needs of its depart- 
ment and see that those needs are supplied in full and, when needed. 

On the other hand, it must protect the department from the voluminous 
flood of casual, unrelated,' and unevaluated reports or scraps of In» • 
fomatibn, Just as a department expects its statistical office to . 
analyse, tabulate, and summarize data and point to its significance* so 
in its search for knowledge of foreign nations, peoples, conditions or 
events it must look to its intelligence office to do a similar 3 oh on 
the raw material of foreign infb'z?aation« 

Our wartime experience has shown .that the need for foreign Infor- 
mation and intelligence In any department far exceeds the ability of 
its intelligence office to secure or produce without the utilization 
of facilities that exist elsewhere. In each case, therefore, whether 
the intelligence facilities provided in a department are large or- 
small, "the responsibilities of such groups should include not only 
responsibilities to their departments but to a total Government program 
as viellb- In the latter category are responsibilities such as (1) to 
participate in the planning of a. Government-wide program, (?) to inter- 
pret the needs of their agencies to the other agencies on which they may 
m%7 for evaluated summary intelligence* (3) to review the adequacy of 
coverage and competency of result with respect to Intelligence - obtained 
through other agencies, (4) to serve as the liaison point between . their 
agencies and. the intelligence' groups of other agencies. In general, the 
departmental Intelligence units should only establish such independent 
facilities for collection, evaluation or dissemination as are consistent 
with their role In .a (kmu*nment-wide program. 
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Ihe success of our ■' post-war intelligence operation rests on 

the cratSrSthlr, the State. Bep«rto»t of «n a 

with responsibilities such as those stated above,, The creation of 
centrals sed intelligence operation in the State Department would now 
oSy Provide that Department with facilities it has long neeoed. In 
addition it would serve' to provide the place where lead^rallp 
Government-wide intelligence activities would be centered. 

The intelligence operations of the War and Navy Departments need 
to bo readjusted to postwar needs, 3h« war has boon responsible for 
Z mS oa current news as exemplified in daily situation report 

intelligent as reflated In the targe ec d. orter- 
of-battle operations, Neither the organisations nor the staffing ^ve 
de^Sped to servo the purposes of active War and De- 

partment participation to .interdepartmental discussion of tug h j^tur- 
Sliry, Tn the Navy Department as an illustration, the cn*ira inueru- 
Sence kssion is stated to be in support of the fleet, in neither of 
the two Departments has sufficient emphasis been given ^research anc 
vnalvnl a nor has* provision been trade for all a to liable info mat 
Te Souit togeth- *t one point for evaluation. Further ^ 

pointed out both still, penal t an over emphasis on security inteJ-igo 
to interfere with the fell development of more basic intelligence. 

Other Department such as Commerce and Agriculture need to recast 
their intelligence organisations so as to become participating gro p 
in a total Government-wide foreign intelligence program. 


Separa tion ‘ of . . 

The security intelligence activities either at homo or abread, 

«wjrvinp internal security pruposes should be separated organise tionali* 

th. m,° e tasio MUil activities, except for the mtml ex- 
change of highly evaluated and sunmarlsed reports of general ixtott (* » 
merely of "cases”). It is further recommended that an Integrated 
se^ity pxTg^ deluding the security inteUigenee activities ttat 
support it, be planned for the Govemmen <<as a wnole. 

The Implementation of the first recommendation will require action 
in a number of departments, not necessarily simultaneously. 

In the State Department, for example, the cr^Uon of central 
Intelligence facilities should not be accompanied by a transfer of 
activities now centered in the Office of Controls in the Division of 
Foreign Activities Correia tioxi *> 

In the N&w DeTOrtrflOTt some separation has been under teuton by tbe 
cveatL o l ntTirtelligerice & duties in the Office of the Colander 
j“ phief a cart from the Office of Naval intelligence which is tne 
u^incioaL Navy Domrament organisation concerned with security and secur ,y 
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intelligence, These new fae5.1it±©s offer the. possibility of becoming 
the nucleus for an expanded basic ±nt«13.igenc® operation in the post- 
war era when the needs, for strictly operational intelligence will be 
greatly curtailed irrespective of whether the Office of the Commander 
in Chief is retained or not* The role of ONI, however, as the central 
staff agency for security matters is not clear* and a number of related 
activities# not only in the Bureaus and Auxiliary Services but in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations itself* are not now coordinated 
under a single head or staff unit* 

In the War Department, too* some separation has resulted from 
the reactivation of the Office of the Provost Marshal General, _ - The 
predilection for continuance in the field of security intelligence* 
however, still permits the Military Intelligence Service to become 
too engrossed with matters that could be further centralized outside 
MIS, Further, because of its organizational pissement the PMG cannot 
b® fully effective as a staff agency to coordinate all security natters,, 

In both the War and Navy Departments the separation of the' security 
Intelligence operation end the mope basic foreign inte31.igt.nce operation 
should be furthered and the security intelligence and the various forms 
of internal security operations be more closely coordinated., 

■ The implementation of the second recommendation mdll. require the 
creation of an interdepartmental coordinating committee described 
below. 


Coordin ation of Intelligence and Security Operations * 

To insure that the intelligence and security activities of the 
Government, carried on by a number of agencies, fulfill all the national 
requirements# that they are developed as a total program producing the 
maximum result with a minimum of duplication, overlap and confusion and 
that adequate planning Is accomplished for their expansion in any future 
emergency, it is recommended that two interdepartmental groups be or» 
ganized under the leadership of the Department of State, 

The one group which would consist of the Assistant Secretaries 
of State, "Wax*, Navy and Commerce would compose an Interdepartmental 
Intelligence Coordinating Committee* It would be concerned with developing 
an integrated Government-wide foreign intelligence program* It also 
would be concerned with planning for the future,. 

The other group, consisting of the Assistant Secretaries of State, 

War, Navy and Treasury and the Assistant Attorney General, would compos® 
an Interdepartmental Security Coordinating Committee* It' would be 
concerned rath developing an integrated Government-wide internal security 
program and of an integrated GovexTimcnt^wide security intelligence pro» 
jgram, It also would be concerned with planning for the future. 
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These two groups by direction of the President and by means of 
planning conducted by permanent staff of their com working through 
subcommittees including repi'esentatives of sny agency of interest 
either as customer or contributor , would develop a series oi specific 
operating plans, Hies© plana would servo as ccsimon directives for 
the assignment of operating responsibilities among the departmental 
intelligence ard security agencies* The manner in which such planning 
would be conducted will be the same in both the security coordinating 
committee and In the intelligence committee, and is described below* 

' Except as discussed later under " Con duct of Cffntral _0p gra tlw:js y 11 
the committees would have no responsibilities for the production of 
intelligence itself nor for the conduct of operations* Rather their 
responsibilities would consist of the followings 

1* To develop a detailed and clear statement of the national 
Intelligence objectives and requirements and of the _ 
national security requirements, including those of all 
departments and agencies* 

2o To determine the' means in terms of actual operations for 
meeting the .national intelligence and national security 
requirements* 

3„ To assign, through a series of specific operating plane, 
operating responsibilities to the various departments* 

4* • To review the adequacy and economy of the total intelligence 
program of the Government and, of tnp total security program 
/ of the Government* 

t ’ ■ 1 ■ 

5* To develop plans, legislation and. other instruments in 
readiness* for the adjustment of the intelligence and the 
security programs in the event of emergency or other changed 
conditions* 

The above list of responsibilities..' describes in effect the steps 
in planning* The visible result of such planning and, therefore, the _ 
principal concern of th e committees would be the operating plan iwseli. 
Each operating plan when Issued would reflect the determination of the 
appropriate committee under, each of the first three continuing and 
long range responsibilities shown above, iLe®, the requirements, the 
means for their accomplishment, and the specific operating assignments 
allocated to th® various departments and agencies* lh®n issued, the 
specific operating plans would be directives to the departments and 
agencies, ’The departments and agencies would adjust their operations 
■to conform to them* • 
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Opera tin^ pl ana * A typical operating plan when published should 
contain such material as the following: the subject* area „ or kind 
of operation covered by the plan; the specific requirement covered 
by the plan ; th© scope of the plan; provisions of the Operating Plan , 
(operating requirements* assignments* etc,,) as reporting* tabulation 
and filing* evaluation and dissemination,, 

I 

Such planning would not be accomplished overnight,, Nor* if the 
committees were to be effective, could they wait in any broad field for 
the accomplishment of full planning before issuing a specific operating 
plan to effect an obviously needed change*, 

'Ultimately* specific operating plans would b© published by the 
intelligence coordinating . committee in at least the following subjects 
or categories of intelligence; Geography; Economics; Finance; Armed 
Forces; Government, Politics and, National Policy; Transportation and 
Communications; People and Social Forces; Technology and Scientific 

Development* ) 

/ 

These broad categories, however, are made up of lessor* categories,, 
Long before anything like a total Governmen b«wid« operating plan in 
one of these categories is complete, operating plans would have 'been 
determined upon and published in .subdivisions of the category* The 
total operating plan for economic intelligence* for example, would 
require plans in such subjects as Industrial Plant and Potential; 
Resources; Trade and Commerces Labor Supply arid .Fmployment; and others* 
Similarly the, operating plan covering intelligence concerning People 
and Social Forces will require plans on Population and Characteristics; 
Living Standards; Cultural Standards and Customs; : and others* 

Other types of specific operating plans would also be developed in 
connection with certain kinds of operations (unrelated to any 
category of intelligence)* Tims plans would be developed as needed for 
such operations as the monitoring and interception of foreign radio or 
communications; the single or combined collection of information through 
sources of interest to a large number of agencies (such as the Inter- 
departmental Committee for the Acquisition of Foreign Publications, the 
Technical Industrial Intelligence Committee, the Survey of Foreign 
Exports, etc,,); and interdepartmental procedural natters such as the 
standardization or Joint operation of files* distribution and liaison 
problems* 

Similarly the operating plans of the security coordinating 
committee would encompass not only the various aspects of security in- 
telligence including the filing of such intelligence, but also the 
various security operations such as border and harbor patrol, port 
security, censorship, preventive investigation, security advisory 
services, etc* 

l ' . 
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Harming staff * . An essential element of these central coordinating 
committees is a planning staff,-. .Specialists not only in 

skills of administrative analysis but with a knowledge of the field 
to which they will be assigned would ultimately bo required In each of 
the major subjects or categories of intelligence including security 
intelligence as well as in various kinds of intelligence and security 
operations, These specialists should not carry departmental responsi- 
bilities but should be assigned to reasonably permanent duty with the 
committees. Providing for this staff will b® a special concern of the 
State Department but should be a responsibility of all the agencies 
represented on the top two committees* 

.Each smsijor subject or kind of operation in which an operating 
plan la necessary, should be assigned as a. continuing responsibility to 
a member of the planning staff, ‘Ihe member of the central planning 
staff would call upon each of the many agencies which has an interest 
in the matter assigned, either as a consumer or as a contributor^ 
to designate one' person to represent his agency in a continuing and 
responsible capacity in the development and implementation of an 
operating plan covering the matter assigned* The agencies of interest 
would in almost all cases include many agencies not just those repre- 
sented on the top committees themselves* 

These groups would constitute the subcommittees to discharge the 
responsibilities for planning and for reviewing, as a continuous 
assignment, the adequacy and economy of all activities in the subject 
or kind of operation assigned, A member assigned from the central 
planning staff should serve as chairman of teach subcommittee, - The 
responsibility for its effectiveness and, for much of its hard work, 
x, cald fall on him* 

Current problems, including that; of duplication, may not always 
bo the most important matter for the subcommittees to concentrate on* 
The chairman of each subcommittee should not permit the handling of 
current problems to put aside the long range responsibility of that 
subcommittee to develop a complete plan of operation in its subject, 
or kind of operation. 

Throughout^, the ultimate goal should be kept in mir.d of a series 
of specific operating plans,’ prescribing a coordinated .program in which 
all activities essential to the intelligence and security requirements 
are provided for, and in which the operations and facilities of all 
agencies are used, to the maximum to serve the needs of other agencies* 

Joint Se cr et ar i at, The two committees should be served by a 
common secretariat which would provide for. orderly procedure through 
standard agenda and minute keeping systems* ’ lb® secretariat should 
take the minutes In each subcommittee and maintain the files ' of the 
committees* 
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Production , of Hi rh Level Intelligen ce 1 

The need to provide for some .fee ill ties to serve groups at a level 
above the departments themselves is one -which should be anticipated 
but action is not now reeomendecL 

With the principal intelligence activities of the Government being 
carried on in the departments in accordance with a planned and coordi- 
nated program, such intelligence as may be needed at the top of the 
Government can be produced through or secured from the Intelligence 
operations In the department* The State Department would provide the 
principal facilities fox- bringing to bear on any high level problem 
the total intelligence available anywhere In- the Government* 

Should it later be found, however, that independent facilities 
are desirable to serve th® President in the occasional instance in 
which he may wish direct and' immediate access to the intelligence 
Involving a matter of high decision, these fheilities, which should 
be organised in his own office, can be small and need not engage in 
large scale initial research and analysts on original raw materials* 


C ondu ct o f Central Operations 

The strengthening of intelligence activities in the departments 
and agencies and their coordination by a central planning staff are 
the principal means of providing a. total operating serving the. total 
national needs* Central, facilities should not be created, therefore, 
to engage in operations which can be performed at the departmental 
level* ' . 

The planning conducted by th© two coordinate' committees may 
result in a decision that some types of operation may be found to b® 
practicable only if operated centrally or under strong day to day 
central direction* It is recommended that any such .service as la 
determined to require centralisation, be conducted as an interdepart- 
mental service. under the appropriate coordinating committee* 
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